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usical Gonnespondence. 


Dustin, Oct. 15.—One of my objects in 


coming to the Emerald Isle, was to be present | 
at the inauguration of the Moore Testimonial— | 


a bronze statue, that has been recently erected 
to the memory of the author of “ Trish Melodies;” 
and yesterday I witnessed the ceremony. It took 


place in one of the principal squares of Dublin, | 


where the statue, a bronze figure nine feet in 
height, stands upon a pedestal eighteen feet in 
height. The Lord Lieutenant was present, the 


entire municipal authorities were on hand in pre- | 
posterous fancy dresses, or “ official robes,” as | pegs lol 
they call the red, yellow, and gilt garments, and | eee : 
there were Irishmen without number, of all classes. | 
A band played several of the old Irish airs, com- | 
mencing with one that brought up at once a sad | 


remembrance of Moore. It was the sweet strains 


of— 
“The harp, that once through Tara’s halls 
Its soul of music shed, 
Now lies as mute on Tara’s walls 
As though that soul were fled.” 


Then followed appropriate addresses, of which | 
very few of those present heard a word; at | 


agiven signal, the veil was dropped from the 
statue, and there stood Moore, a pen in one hand, 
ascroll in the other, and in the act of listening 
to some strain of an old Irish air. He is dressed 
in modern costume, with a cloak thrown over his 
shoulders. 

As a work of art, this statue is not admired, 
and it certainly does not appear worthy of the 
really great poet to whom it is dedicated. But 
yet it is better than nothing, and for my part, I 
am very glad that I was enabled to be present at 
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the inauguration. 
ber with delight for years to come, and it is some- 
thing which every musician will feel interested 
in. Than Moore, there never lived a poet that 
was more charged with musical sentiment—his 
poems and their music are inseparable, for how- 
ever excellent “ Lalla Rookh” and his larger works 
may be, it is undoubtedly by his lyric ballads that 
How 


hearts have been delighted by these exquisite 


he will be chiefly remembered. many 
productions, it is impossible to compute, and the 
beautiful airs of Ireland owe their wide spread 
popularity to his words. 
speak of this a little further, had not a few 
paragraphs in one of the local papers met my eye 
and induced me to let you know the opinions of 


areal Irishman in regard to Moore and his music. 


The writer says: — 


We cling with grateful recollection to the name 


and fame of the greatest lyric poet the world 
ever produced. He might be rivalled or surpassed 
in other departments of literature, but in lyric 


poetry Moore stands immeasurably above all who | 


As Irishmen we owe him much. 


—— him. 
Ilis 


‘ew have done so much for our country. 


| fame is interwoven with the national sorrows, and 


in the Melodies he has wedded to his own immortal 
verse the most perfect music that ever gave 
expression to human woe. Critics may prefer the 
Doric naturalness of Burns, or the joyous. sim- 
plicity of Beranger, but the world has long ago 


| disregarded the reasoning of critics and revelled 


in these delightful poems which charm the ear 
while they touch the heart. ‘The song of sorrow 
caused a pure and chastening influence wherever 
it was heard, and the thoughtless fly in the gilded 


| saloons of fashion was wrapt in as fervent adora- 


tion as the Irish Exile singing the “songs of his 
dear native plains” on the banks of the Mississippi 


Moore is the poet of’ music—in truth, his poetry 
is ideal music. In this character no poet of any 
age approaches him and tew even resemble him. 
Every one with the slightest susceptibility for 
music must be aware of the readiness with which 
some emotions of the mind are excited by it—that 
there are some sentiments which seem to respond 
immediately to particular tones, independently of 
all prescribed or recognized associations of thought. 
Moore’s peculiar skill lay in giving voice to this 
inarticulate language. Take any of the old Irish 
airs. He found them associated with unmeaning 
or worthless words. He detected, by inspiration, 
the language of the air under the disguise, and so 
expressed it in verse that the words alone now 
convey precisely that class of emotions which are 
suggested by the music. This is one of the rarest 
faculties. Burns had a little of it, not much— 
Beranger a little more, but in Moore it is pre- 
eminent. He stands above all rivalry in bestowing 
on an expressive air the gift of articulation. 
Another denctedaie of his poetry is the deep 
charm of pathos which pervades it. When the 
heart is predisposed by recent sorrow, or when it 
dwells on the remembrance of its past emotions 
—when it is attuned to love, or romance, or gaiety 
—or to the soft and dreaming sadness which past 


It will be something to remem- 


T should feel tempted to | 


In a peculiar and emphatic sense | 





} ornament. 





illusions leave behind them. then the enchantment 
of his poetry is peculiarly felt. It penetrates and 
searches the very heart. We fondly dwell on the 
peculiar excellencies of our national Poet, though 
crities have 'ong ago exhausted all that could be 
said on so fascinating a subject. Moore lives and 
will live for ever in the Ivish Melodies. Indeed, 
he had a presentiment that Time would deal 
harshly with all the gorgeous orientalism, the 
gracefulness, and brilliancy of description of his 
more ambitious poems, but would spare those 
magical numbers which will pass from the mem- 
ories of Trishmen only with the extinction of the 
Irish race and name. 

In the evening a concert was announced, the 
first part consisting exclusively of Moore’s melo- 
dies, and at a certain hour of the day, a new 
cantata by Mr. Ferpinanp GLOVER, a young 
musician of Dublin,—the “ Fire worshippers,” 
the words from Moore’s well-known poem, was 
performed. Unfortunately I did not hear of the 
intended performance, until half an hour after it 
had taken place, and thus probably lost a musical 
treat. 
quoted, gives a favorable opinion of the composi- 


The journal from which I have previously 


tion. 

“Tt was” says the critic, “a tribute of native 
musical genius to the greatest lyric poet who has 
wedded so sweetly the melodies of his country 
with immortal verse. As a musical composition 
the cantata possesses great merit in point of 
originality and dramatic effects, and some of its 
passages are marked by vigor and expressiveness, 
whilst others are exquisitely figurative, tender, 
and melodious. Some of its strains partake of a 
great deal of the manner of the modern style of 
German composition, but in many of the rich and 
melodious passages with which it abounds we 
could trace some of the gifted young author's 
Italian impressions which he no doubt received 
during his long sojourn in the south of Europe. 
The concerted passages harmonize beautifully, 
and evidence in an unmistakable manner Mr. 
Ferdinand Glover’s knowledge of his profession, 
to which we believe he is destined to . a great 
It is admitted on all hands that the 
cantata is a wonderful musical production for one 
so young, and gives high promise of future 
triumphs for him in musical art composition. The 
performance opened with the contralto recitative, 
“’Tis moonlight over Oman’s sea,” which was 
rendered with considerable ability. The quartet, 
“Sleep on,” with its accompaniment, elicited 
general approbation. The soprano airs, “ Oh, 
what a pure and sacred thing,” and “ Yes, yes, 
she cried,” are certainly amongst the most beauti- 
ful bits of melody we have heard for a considerable 
time, and were done every justice to by the young 
lady who sang them. A tenor solo, “ How sweetly 
does the moonbeam smile,” and the succeeding 
chorus, “ Fond girl, nor fiend or angel he,” were 
loudly and deservedly applauded. ‘The conclud- 
ing tenor solo and chorus, “ My signal lights, I 
must away,” were very fine, and were effectivel 
given. ‘The cantata, while in some parts it 
possesses minor faults, on the whole may be 
regarded as a highly successful effort of musical 
genius.” 
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The same afternoon I attended an organ exhi- 
bition at the Dublin Music Hall, a comfortable 
but small concert-room. The admission to the 
body of the house was twopence, and the per- 
formance, consisting chiefly of fantasias on Irish 
melodies, was rather mediocre. The organ is not 
a new one, having been recently removed from 
Christ Church, one of the old Dublin Cathedrals. 
and stands at the rear of the orchestra platform. 
It is a tolerable instrument, with three banks of 
keys, the great organ containing two open diapa- 
sons, stopped diapason, double diapason, princi- 
pal, twelfth, fifteenth, sesquialtera, doublette and 
trumpet—the choir containing open and stopped 
diapasons, dulciana and flute; and the swell, 
open, stopped and double diapasons, dulciana, 
principal, twelfth, fifteenth, sesquialtra, doublette, 
trumpet and hautboy. There are also two oc- 
taves of pedals. To celebrate the erection of 
this organ in the concert-room, Handel's “ Mes- 
siah” was performed here a few nights ago, en- 
tirely by resident talent. 

In the evening I went to the opera house to hear 
PiccoLomrntr in her great rdle—La Traviata. 
The house was crowded to excess, and the “ gods” 
were rampant as usual. They sang “ Wait for 
the Wagon,” and “Olid Folks at Home,” and 
“ Nelly Bly” in full chorus. They renewed the 
never-failing combat with the men with white 
hats, and were vociferous in their denunciations 
of those who presumed to inspect their move- 
ments with the lorgnette ; and, indeed, they did 
not cease their noise until the curtain rose, thus 
quite drowning the delicate movement for violins 
with which Verdi prefaces this opera. 

The appearance of Piccolomini was the signal 
for a tremendous ovation, which was renewed 
when the popular tenor, GruGLINI, joined the fes- 
tive company on the boards. He is an ungainly, 
awkward-looking man, yet appears to be an old 
stager, and manages his voice with exquisite skill. 
In the beautiful air, De miei collenti, he was en- 
cored; and certainly he made a more effective 
piece of it than I had supposed possible. He 
acts with care; but that is all. He seems to have 
little real histrionic genius; and his voice not 
being powerful or astonishingly sweet, I cannot 
help wondering how he can for a moment be 
compared with Mario. But he is one of those 
singers, who, while they perform no startling vo- 
cal feats, yet improve upon acquaintance, and as 





to be diverted from his réle, wherever he sings he 
wins a substantial popularity. Signor BELLETTT, 
as the Germont pére, sang with the finished taste 
of a true artist. His style is something like that 
of Giuglini—eareful, excellent, and gratifying to 
the ear, without arousing any sudden outbursts of 
enthusiasm. 

And now, having reserved Piccolomini to the 
last, I will dismiss her in a few words. We have 
all heard of her wonderful rendition of the réle 
of Violetta—how ladies faint, and men are af- 
fected to tears thereby—how brilliant and lively 
she is in the banquet scenes, how pale and ghast- 
ly in the dying passages. Perhaps I had ex- 
pected too much, or, more probably, my ideas of 
the réle had been too completely realized by 
Gazzaniga’s rendering of it, but certain it is, that, 
acknowledging all the graces of Piccolomini, I 
have failed to discover in her Violetta that excel- 
lence which created such a sensation in London 
and Paris. To be sure it is a very fine perform- 





he never sings a false note, or allows his attention ’ 


ance, and vocally superior to that of Gazzaniga ; 
but as an actress the latter surpasses her more 
famed professional sister. Piccolomini made no 
point in her entire performance to equal the Gran 
Dio! morir si giovane, with which Gazzaniga so 
completely electrifies her audience; and I am 
certain that if the latter were to appear in this 
rdle in Dublin, she would create a sensation to 
which the Piccolomini excitement would be as 
the twittering of a swallow to the full song of a 
nightingale. 

I spoke in my last about the pretensions of the 
Philadelphians to musical superiority, and it must 
be admitted that they have some right to feel 
proud. Here in Dublin T have heard, in a cele- 
brated opera house, the troupe to which the most 
distingué circles of London, the greatest city in 
the universe, have listened night after night 
with rapture, and whose successes have been re- 
echoed till the names of Piccolomini and Giuglini 
are as familiar to the ears of lovers of music in 
America as those of any of our own singers ; yet 
I look back to the magnificent style in which 
Traviata was brought out at the opening of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music, and cannot help 
acknowledging, that, both musically and intrinsi- 


cally, its rendition was vastly superior to that of | 


the great London troupe, while, as to the scenic 
decorations, the appearance of the house, and the 
brilliancy of the audience, the Philadelphians are 
infinitely in the advance. 

By the way, we had a “scene” between the 
acts which I had nearly forgotten to refer to. 


The “ gods” were enjoying themselves as usual, 
when they were stilled by the sound of a clear, 
musical voice, that soared far above their Babel 
of confusion, arf in a few moments every other 
sound was still. A young man was standing in 
the first row of the upper gallery, and holding 
up what appeared to be a piece of music, was 
singing a familiar air which was quickly recog- 
nized as the Di pescatore of Donizetti’s Lucrezia. 
Ilis voice was pleasant, and he sang the Italian 
words intelligibly. All the house was still ; and 
it was a curious sight to behold the upturned 





faces below, for every one, both in the orchestra 
and auditorium, were intently listening to and 
gazing at the musical “god,” the shirt-sleeved 
When he ceased, his ef- 


Apollo in the gallery. 
forts were applauded vehemently, and honored 
with a peremptory encore, and again, in response 
to the vociferous request of the audience to con- 
tinue, he next attempted the Lihiamo from Tra- 
viata. This appeared to be too much for the 
patience of Arditi; whether he feared that the 
| new singer would outrival his friend Giuglini, or 
whether he was merely tired of waiting, I cannot 
tell, but certain it is that he gave a signal to his 
musicians, they went to work tuning their violins 
with excruciating fidelity, and the tenor in the 
gallery was quickly drowned by the scraping of 
Who the ambitious 


the catgut in the orchestra. 
youth was, no one seemed to know; but he really 


possessed an admirable voice, and sang with con- 
siderable feeling. Perhaps in years to come some 
future Rubini or Mario will refer with pleasure 
to his first debut one evening in October, in the 
Year of Grace one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-seven, in the upper gallery of the Dublin 
Yours, &c., TROVATOR. 
New York, Nov. 11.—After the manner of 
all artists, whether soi-disant or real, THALBERG 


Opera House. 





and Viruxtemps have been giving “ positively 
last concerts” without number. But as every- 
thing mundane must have an end, the end seems 
to have come even to these “ last things.” These 
concerts were, of course, all built upon the same 
frame with the previous ones, the only difference 
being in some of the minor decorations, i. e. the 
singers and secondary players. They reminded 
one of a set of old-fashioned variations by Herz or 
Hiinten, with Thalberg and Vieuxtemps for the 
theme. And as these compositions, empty, cold 
and brilliant though they were, could afford a 
certain sort of enjoyment when executed with 
perfection, so these concerts, too, please from the 
excellence of performance which they afford. In 
point of true music, alas, the one are generally as 
deficient as the other. ‘The few choice bits with 
which we are refreshed, only serve to show still 
more plainly the inferiority, in this respect, of 
the accompaniments. 

Frezzouint, D’'ANGRi, CArROLI, GASSIER, 
Rocco, Lasocetra, and a violoncellist rejoicing 
in the euphonious appellation of Ferr Kierzer, 
were the satellites which clustered around the 
two planets upon their several last appearances. 
D'Angri and Rocco, jolly and brimming over 
with fun, gave us an exquisitely comic duet from 
the Italiana in Algeri. The former won show- 
ers of applause (which made my heart heavy 
at the public taste) by her rrr—rrr—rrr—rata- 
plan, but also well deserved praise for her won- 
derful execution in Nacqui all’affanno. Frezzo- 
lini I heard for the first time at one of these 
entertainments, and was not very highly edified 
by her weak voice and not particularly brilliant 
vocalization. In the latter, indeed, she does not 
equal the innocent, good-natured little Cairoli. 
I fancy her forte lies in her acting. Gassier's 
voice and singing I like better—Labocetta’s af- 
fectation and grimaces less than ever. Thalberg 
gave us, among other things, the funeral march 
of Chopin (such a crescendo !) and Mendelssohn's 
“ Spring Song ”—both exquisitely. In two duets 
from the Huguenots and Don Giovanni, both he 
and Vieuxtemps surpassed themselves ; the Batti, 
batti and several other airs sounded deliciously 
from the violin of the latter. The two also played 
accompaniments to the trio from J Lombardi in 
a masterly manner. The second time I heard 
Vieuxtemps I was alittle disappointed, and thought 
I had been carried away by enthusiasm on my 
first hearing; but last Thursday my first impres- 
sion was completely renewed. His rendering of 
the Lucia fantasia is perfection. Could we but 
hear him in some classic work, or in one of his 
own great concertos, or even in a quartet, in 
which, as one of our first musicians tells me, he 
is really grand! 

The Sunday concerts at the Academy, with all 
the opera forces, vocal and instrumental, Thal- 
berg, and Vieuxtemps, and others to sing and 
play oratorios, symphonies, &e., are said to be 
well attended and attractive. I can only regret 
that they are not on another day. To-night a 
new music hall, Mozart Hall, is to be opened by 
a concert of Italian music, given by Mme. La- 
GRANGE for the benefit of Mlle. HENRIETTE 
Simon, to enable her to study in Europe. 


— ft 
Obituary Notice of Thomas Crawford. 
[From the Boston Courier.] ; 

It is now a little more than eighteen years since 

we first heard the name of Thomas Crawford. 
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Mr. Sumner, in a letter dated from the neighbor- 
hood of Rome, July 26, 1839, spoke of him in 
language which we venture to quote, and which 
will now be read with melancholy interest on 


account of its prophetic spirit.“ In my last letter 
dated from Rome I mentioned that there was an 
American sculptor there, who needed and de- 
served more patronage than he has. I wish now 
to call. your particular attention to his case, and 
through you to interest for him such of my friends 
as you may choose to mention it to. He is Mr. 
Thomas Crawford of New York; he commenced 
life humbly; learned something of sculpture in 
the study of Frazee, where, among other things, 
he worked upon the heads of Judge Prescott and 
Judge Story; here he saved some little money 
and gained a love for his art; and on this capital 
(of which his devotion to his profession was the 
larger part) he came abroad to study here the 
great remains of ancient sculpture. Here he has 
studied diligently, and formed a pure, classical, 
and decided taste, loving and feeling the antique 
and Thorwaldsen. The latter, I have occasion to 
know, has shown him much kind consideration, 
which of itself is no mean praise among the 
thousand young artists of Rome, and from the 
greatest sculptor of modern times. The three 
principal English seulptors here, whose names are 
well known in their own country, though they 
may not have reached you, speak of Crawford as 
a remarkable artist. And I will add, that I think 
he gives promise of doing more than they have 
done. I have seen his bas-reliefs, the heads he 
has done, and some of his most important studies. 
They all show the right direction: they are simple, 
chaste, firm, and expressive.” Then follows a 
description and high praise of the Orpheus which 
he was then engaged in modelling. 

Crawford, at the date of the letter from which 
the above extract is taken. was twenty-six years 
old, having been born in New York in 1813, and 
he had been for four years a resident of Rome. 
His life had been up to that time, and was indeed 
for some years afterwards, one of uncomplaining 

rivation, patient toil, and gallant endurance. 

Je had but few acquaintances beyond the circle 
of art: his manners were reseryed and uncourtly: 
his commissions were few and small, and there 
were doubtless many moments when the burden 
of expectation rested heavily upon him, and his 
ardent spirit, conscious of unoccupied power, 
|| chafed under the discipline of inaction. But his 
|| was one of those vigorous natures that are never 
| paralyzed or weakened by the want of present 
| 








success or immediate recognition. Come what 
might, he could not and would not be idle. His 
hands must find something to do; and he would 
do it with all his might. Many years afterwards, 
when we were standing with him before the statue 
of Demosthenes in the Vatican, he remarked in a 
| quiet way that he had once made a marble copy 
| of this work, for the sum of four hundred dollars, 
_ if we remember 1ight: at any rate, it was an 
| ineredibly small sum, such as could hardly have 
| secured to him, during the prosecution of the work, 
the wages of a day laborer. With a man of such 
genius, and such resolution, success was simply a 
question of time. 

When Mr. Sumner returned home in 1840, he 
procured by subscription among his friends the 
means of sending to Crawford an order for a 
| marble copy of the statue of Orpheus for the 
Boston Atheneum. This work arrived in the 
course of the next year, and the admiration it 
awakened fully justified Mr. Sumner's report of 
its merits, and at once gave the sculptor a high 
and sure place in art. The reception of the statue 
in Boston was an era in his life, such as so 
frequently occurs in the career of the artist; 
marking the moment in which the star of his 
genius begins to rise above the horizon, and to 
attract the general eye. Commissions now began 
to come to him in moderate measure. The Cupid, 
owned by Mr. Jonathan Phillips, the group of 
Mercury and Pandora, in the possession of Mr. 
Parker, and the head of Medora, of which Mr. 
J. J. Dixwell and Prof. Parsons have copies, 
belong to this period of his life. 

In 1844 he came to this country, and in the 
| course of the same year was married to Miss 
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Louisa Ward, second daughter of the late Samuel 
Ward, of New York, a union which secured to 
him the most entire and exquisite happiness, and 
acted in the most favorable manner alike upon 
the development of his genius and the ripening 
of his character. To a reserved and concentrated 
nature like his, which found little satisfaction in 
the light pleasures of society, and still less in the 
riot and excess of that wild life in which so many 
artists waste their time and impair their powers, the | 
soothing and tranquilizing influences of domestic | 
life were of great importance; and they were 
given to him in as large measure as the lot of 
humanity will permit it. From this time forward 
his whole being turned upon two poles; his art 
and his home. He worked with impassioned 
diligence in his studio, and the refreshment which 
exhausted nature demanded was drawn from the 
purest and sweetest sources that earth can fur- 
nish. 

From the date of his marriage his life flowed 
on in an unbroken current of occupation and 
peace: his genius every day drawing the materials 
of growth from the calm air of happiness. His 
devotion to his art, which had carried him so 
heroically through his long years of waiting and 
strugele, kept the firm temper of his spirit from 
yielding, in the least degree, to the blandishments 
of comparative ease. Success, recognition, the 
assurance of work, acted upon Crawford's nature 
like dew and sunshine upon the flower. With 
him to be occupied was happiness: to be idle was 
torture. We never knew a man to whom might 
be more truly applied that fine illustration of 
Luther’s, which compares the human heart to a 
millstone which, when wheat is put under it, grinds 
the wheat, but when there is no wheat there grinds 
and tears itself. He was never happier, never in 
higher spirits, than when he had as much to do as 
could be accomplished only by the most resolute 
and uninterrupted industry. What to most men 
would have been a burden was to him only a spur. 

The writer of this notice spent the greater part 
of the winter of 1847-48, and a portion of the 
spring of 1848, in Rome; and not a day passed 
without seeing more or less of Crawford. Le was 
then living in the Corso, in a ®hite of rooms not 
long afterwards exchanged for the second floor of 
the Villa Negroni. His studio was in the Piazza 
Barberini. Two young children were already 
blooming around his hearth. How busily, how 
happily, his days went by! In the winter season 
there are always many Americans resident in 
Rome ; and all who had any claims were received 
at his house with that cordial and sincere hospi- 
tality which brought back to the wanderer’s heart 
the sweet sensations of home. How distinctly do 
these pictures of the past rise up before the mind's 
eye! the pleasant room, lighted up with the genial 
wood fire; the warm grasp of the outstretched 
hand; the beaming smile, that was a heart-smile 
as well as a lip-smile ; the sweet, stammering Ital- 
ian of the little girl, not forgetting the friendly 
wag of Carlo’s tail—a good dog—but who would 
hunt the sheep on the Campagna, and always 
came back from our walks with one end of his 
master’s handkerclnef tied to his collar, and a 
very penitent expression in his pendulous ears. 

Crawford was at that period busily engaged in 
his profession, but not so absorbed by it that he 
could not give to us many precious and profitable 
hours of companionship. With him we rambled 
in long walks over the Campagita, visited the 
galleries of the Vatican and the Capitol, and ex- 
lored all the highways and bye-ways of Rome; 
Sane to his instructive conversation on Art, 
and to those fresh and interesting revelations of 
Italian life and manners which his long residence 
in the land and his familiar acquaintance with its 
people so well qualified him to make. Occasion- 
ally, too, though rarely, he would let drop an in- 
cidental reminiscence or two of his own early 
struggles and privations, but in the most simple 
and natural way, as one not disposed to magnify 
or parade his claims to sympathy on that behalf. 
Should we ever visit Rome again, there would 
hang over its temples and fragments a more 
pensive shade than that cast by those solemn 
teachings of Time which address all experiences 


“But, O, for the touch of a vanished hand 

And the sound of a voice that is still!” 

We live by memory and hope: in the sharp 
sense of present bereavement, in the conscious- 
ness that a light has been taken away from the 
vath of life, let us not forget what we have had. 
Those vanished hours are forever locked in the 
heart, and cannot be taken from it till it has 
ceased to beat. If “a thing of beauty be a joy 
forever,” still more so is the memory of the pre- 
cious moments passed in full communion and deep 
sympathy with a noble and affectionate nature, 
by whose influence our own was quickened, ele- 
vated and inspired. 

In 1849, Crawford visited America with his 
family, and remained here some months. While 
he was here, the State of Virginia invited com- 
petition from artists for a monument in honor of 
Washington, and he was induced to enter the 
lists. ‘Lhe design which he presented was at 
once preferred to all others, and we believe with- 
out a dissenting voice among those upon whom 
the duty of selection was devolved. He felt, 
and, with the frank simplicity of his nature, ex- 
pressed, great pleasure in this success. It was, 
indeed, the crowning triumph of his life, and 
gave him entire assurance that all his future was 
sure, both in comprehension and occupation. His 
genius had hitherto moved exclusively in the re- 
gion of the beautiful: there, indeed, it was at 
home, and no artist’s imagination was ever more 
fruitful than his in shapes of loveliness and grace ; 
but ia the core of his heart there was a deep 
longing for the opportunity of soaring into the 
higher sphere of the grand, the heroic, the sub- 
lime. He had an instinctive convietion—and it 
was a true one—that his best strength lay here. 
The execution of the monument to Washington 
called forth and tasked all his faculties; and he 
addressed himself to his work with no misgiving 
or self-distrust, but with the serene composure of 
a mature and disciplined mind, perfectly con- 
scious of its powers, and calmly welcoming the 
occasion that taxed them to the utmost. Several 
private commissions, of a most gratifying kind, 
were given to him; the statue of James Otis, for 
the Mount Auburn Chapel, was atrusted to him ; 
and, at a later period, a new and proud profes- 
sional triumph was won by him when he was se- 
lected to execute so many of the works in sculp- 
ture designed for the embellishment of the Capitol. 

From his return to Rome, in 1849, till his last 
fatal illness, his life was one of intense and in- 
credible labor; and the amount of work he ac- 
complished was proportionably great. Lis toil 
was commonly protracted far into the night, and 
sometimes extended into the morning hours. In 
the space of eighteen months, if we remember 
rightly, he designed and modelled upwards of 
twenty statues—some of them of heroic size,— 
an achievement to which the annals of art hardly 
aflord a parallel. Without doubt, he worked too 
hard, and overtasked his powers, though we be- 
lieve the disease of which he died had no con- 
nection with this fact. The Washington Monu- 
ment, his labors for the Capitol, the noble statue 
of Beethoven, the group of the Children in the 
Wood, the Hebe and Ganymede, were executed 
during this period. A long life of the highest 
achievement, crowned with the most enduring 
triumphs, seemed to be before him ; for he was of 
a vigorous frame, and, with the exception of one 
of those fevers incident to Rome, his residence 
in that city had been marked by uninterrupted 
health. But it was not so ordained ; and the 
summons went forth to withdraw from earth the 
light of his genius just as it had reached its full 
meridian height. 

He came to America in 1856, and returned to 
Italy in the autumn of the same year, leaving his 
family behind him. Knowing how severe and 
protracted his toils had been, we were struck 
with the unworn vigor and energy which animat- 
ed his countenance and beamed from his move- 
ments. There had always been the stamp of 
power upon his presence, but it had never seemed 
so marked as now. There was no touch of lan- 
guor or weariness in him: there was not a fibre 
in all his frame which did not seem informed 





alike :— 


with vital force. His spirits, too, were high and 
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radiant; hope and joy were sparkling upon his 
crest; and there was in him a delightful mixture 
of grand manly power and boyish lighthearted- 


ness. Ile had grown in all things since we last 
saw him. With what delight, admiration, and 


pride we looked upon him! What a glorious fu- 
ture we saw before him! But even then the 
shaft of death had been sped to its mark. 

During the latter weeks of his residence here 
his friends had observed a slight protusion of the 
left eye. This proved to be the first indication 
of a cancerous tumor upon the brain. The evil 
kept slowly but steadily increasing atter his return 
to Rome in the autumn. He made light of it, at 
first, in his letters to his wife; and probably he 
wrote as he felt; for he had a brave spirit, and 
never anticipated or magnified trouble. But he 
was soon obliged to bow his head under the weight 
of the burden that was imposed upon him. Sadly 
and reluctantly he laid aside his chisel, and turned 
away from his unfinished plans, but could not 
yield to the conviction that his earthly work was 
done. He was tenderly and carefully nursed by 
a beloved sister, with whom his relations had al- 
ways been of the most intimate and affectionate 
character. But we need not recount in detail 
the successive steps of a long path of sorrow 
growing darker at every moment. The seat of 
his disease was examined by an operation in 
Rome, but with no very hopeful result. In com- 
pliance with the advice of his physician, he was 
removed to Paris, where he was joined by his 
wife ; but there, after due examination, his case 
was pronounced beyond the resources of surgical 
skill. From Paris he was taken to London in the 
hope that something might be done for him by a 
distinguished medical gentleman, a countryman 
also, who had long given particular attention to 
the disease under which he was languishing. 
The first results of the new treatment gave birth 
to a few faint gleams of hope ; but the dark cloud 
soon settled over him again. His decline was 
gradual ; for his powerful constitution and strong 
will fought inch by inch against the foe of life. 
His sufferings were most severe and protracted ; 
but they were most patiently and heroically borne. 
His sickness, indeed, brought out traits of char- 
acter not suspected by those who knew him but 
superficially. He was of a naturally impatient 
spirit, and sometimes chafed at trifles; but under- 
neath this external impressibility there lay a deep 
heart of reserved endurance and _ fortitude ; and 
now, when the trial had gone so far beyond the 
temperament, and the great burden was laid upon 
the inner soul, it was serenely and calmly borne, 
as God’s appointment, at which no child of his 
should murmur. The noblest work of his hands 
—his Washington or Beethoven—was not nobler 
than the grandeur of his death. On the 10th of 
October, after nearly a year of suffering, the 
merciful summons of relief’ came. 

Crawtord’s whole life and entire powers were 
given to his art. From his very wo se he had 
no other hope, purpose, or aspiration, than to be 
a sculptor. No stone-cutter ever labored in his 
trade more assiduously and steadily than he did 
in his studio; ana thus, in considering his claims 


to be remembered and honored, we are, first of 


all, to ask what is his rank in his art? To this 
question there can be but one answer: that it is 
very high. About his exact comparative place 
there may be a difference of opinion ; but there 
can be no difference among candid minds as to his 
positive rank. In our judgment there is no sculp- 
tor in modern times who can be pronounced his 
superior, unless, perhaps, ‘Thorwaldsen may be 
excepted—we do not speak of Rauch,as we have 
not had the opportunity of seeing his works— 
and had Crawtord lived to the age of the great 
Scandinavian, posterity would have given him, at 
least, as high a place upon the roll of fame. But 
this is vague commendation, though strong: he 
deserves a more discriminating praise, 
[Conclusion next week.] 
AL 
Notes on a Passage in Hawkins’s History of Music. 
By A. W. Trayer. 

The passage relates to HANDEL ; is found in 

vol. V., (original ed.) pp. 266-7, and is as fol- 
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lows, save the letters which I have inserted for 
subsequent reference : — 


The reception which Handel met with from 
Steffani was such as made a lasting impression 
upon his mind; the following is the manner in 
which he related it to the author of this work :— 

(a) * When I first arrived at Hanover I was a 
young man under twenty ; (6) I was acquainted 


with the merits of Steffani, and he had heard of 


me; (c) I understood somewhat of music, and,” 
putting forth both his broad hands, and extending 
his fingers, * could play pretty well on the organ ; 
(7) he received me with great kindness, and took 
an early opportunity to introduce me to the prin- 
cess Sophia and the Elector’s son, giving them to 
understand that I was what he was pleased to 
call a virtuoso in music ; (¢) he obliged me with 
instructions for my conduct and behavior during 
my residence at Hanover; (f) and being called 
from the city to attend to matters of a public con- 
cern, he left me in possession of that favor and 
patronage which himself had enjoyed tor a series 
of years.” 

When one reads this statement, as given by 
honest though not seldom inaccurate Sir John 
Hawkins, the air of truth which pervades it is such 
that he takes every word for gospel ; and, indeed, 
according to Hawkins’s chronology of Handel's 
early years, it is consistent enough with the rest 
of the history. But turning to Scheelcher, and 
fixing the chronology as he has done by the dates 


of Handel’s own MSS., the tale becomes one suc- | 


cession of absurdities. Let us compare the two 
chronologies. 

Hawkins. Schoelcher. 
Handel in Berlin,..c...ceccceeeveesl698 0+ 1696 
Produces Almira, ..0e...0.se0eeee0e1698-9....1705 
Leaves Hamburg,...2.eseeeseseeeeel01-2....1706 
Produces Roderigo, in Florence,....1702 ....1706-7 
Comes to Hanover, (under 20).....-1704 ....1709 
Goes to England,..esssseccceceeceel710 «22-1710 


Dwell for a mitent upon the story in the light 
of Schelcher’s dates. 

(a) Upon his arrival in Hanover, towards the 
close of 1709, he was not under, but nearly five 
years over, twenty. (b.) Was acquainted with 
the merits of Steffani, and Steffani had heard of 
him ; and yet, say Mr. Scheelcher and other au- 
thorities, the two had become personally acquaint- 
(c.) Handel 
knew something of music, and could play pretty 
well upon the organ ;—was that all he could say 
of himself after all his Hamburg and_ Italian 


ed in Venice in 1707. Absurd. 


compositions for the stage, the church, and the 
Absurd. (d) Steffani introduces 
What! a mere instrumental 


concert room ? 
him as a virtuoso. 
performer, when he had known him as the Ros- 
sini of his day, making a triumphal tour through 
Italy ? Absurd. (e.) Steffani obliged him with 
instructions for his conduct and behavior while at 
Hanover, and this after being the guest of cardi- 
nals and princes for three years in the most po- 
lished cities of Italy ! 
tz Are we, then, to conclude the story to be a 


Absurd. 
fabrication of honest Sir John 2? Scheelcher seems 
to think so. He says (p. 428) * Hawkins pre- 
tends to have been told by Handel himself,” &e. 
On the other hand, I believe every word of it, 
making allowance for a mistake which I hope to 
be able to explain before I get through. There 
is hardly a member of that system which used to 
revolve around Dr. Johnson so well known to the 
readers of this generation as Hawkins ; and though 
we know him to have been often inaccurate and 
mistaken, we also know that when he positively 
states that Handel told him so and so, he is wor- 
thy of that perfect confidence which unblemished 


Jirst arrival, my theory would be correct. 











honor anil unsuspected veracity always inspires. 
There is a mistake in Hawkins in this matter, 
that’s clear; but what is it? I think it to be one 
which Mr. Scheelcher and all the authorities have 
followed ; i. e., the statement, a few sentences be- 
fore, in these words: ‘“ He determined to return 
to Germany. He had no particular attachment 
to any city, but having never seen Hanover, he 
The error is, I venture to 
suggest, in making Handel's visit to Hanover after 
his return from Italy his first appearance there. 


bent his way thither.” 


If we suppose him to have been in that city in 
1703, the whole story becomes perfectly clear and 
rational; and this I suggest as a fact which has 
escaped the biographers, but which is not suscep- 
tible of positive proof from any authorities which 
are at hand. Still there seems to be enough col- 
lateral evidence in my possession to confirm Haw- 
kins’s positive assertion that Handel told him he 
was in Hanover before he was twenty years of 
age. 

Let us examine the passage again, clause by 
clause. (a.) The idioms of a man’s native lan- 
guage will invariably exercise more or less influ- 
ence upon his expressions, when talking in a for- 
eign tongue. If Handel's words had been “the 
first time I visited Hanover,” they would have 
been an exact translation of the meaning of a 
German phrase the words of which he would nat- 
urally translate “ when I first arrived,” and Haw- 
kins would have doubtless so understood him, had 
he not previously become impressed with the idea 
that this first visit was after the Italian tour. At 
all events, he has given us the right date, 1703; 
and if Handel really was under twenty upon his 
We 
know, from the date of the death of Handel’s 
father, 1697, as yriven by Schelcher, that the 
young musician had returned from Berlin at least 
six years before his appearance at the organ in 
Hamburg, where Mattheson made his acquaint- 
ance on the 9th of July, 1703. Now, during all 
this six years we know absolutely nothing of 
him, beyond some obscure intimations from his 
biographers that he resumed his studies with 
Zackau, and gave lessons, except what Telemann 
has recorded. Let us examine Telemann, em- 
ploying his autobiography as given in Mattheson’s 
Ehrenpforte. 

He was born at Magdeburg—now-a-days three 
hours by railroad due east of Hanover—March 
14th, 1681. At thirteen years of age he went to | 
Zellerfeld (across the brook from Clausthal) in 
the Hartz Mountains. In his seventeenth year 
he crossed the Hartz and entered the Gymnasium 
at Hildesheim, where he composed much music, 
yet took the third place in his class of 150 pupils, 
making the works of Sfegfani, Rosenmiiller, Cor- 
elli, and Caldara his models. “ The two neigh- 


boring musical establishments at Hanover and 


Brunswick,” says he, “ which I visited upon ex- 
traordinary festivals, during all the fairs and often 
besides, gave me the opportunity to learn to know 
and distinguish in the former the French, in the 


| latter the theatrical style—in both especially the 


Italian.” Finally he wished for a* higher school,” 
and returned to Magdeburg to make arrange- 
ments to go to Leipzig to study law. His musical 
studies were so distasteful to his widowed mother, 
that he left all his instruments and music at home, 
and, he adds, “ took my way in 1701 toward Leip- 
zig, having upon the journey very nearly taken the 
poison of music again in Halle, through the ac- 





























quaintance of the already at that time powerful 
George Fried. Handel.” He relates how he be- 
came plunged again into musical matters, and at 
last obtained his mother’s consent to devote himself 
to music ; how he wrote a piece for the church every 
fortnight, and soon was made director of the opera, 
for which he began to compose; and then says 
“the pen of the excellent Johann Kuhnau served 
me as a model in fugue and counterpoint ; but in 
melodic movements and their examination, Han- 
del and I had constant occupation in the frequent 
visits we paid each other, as well as in our corre- 


’ 


spondence.” (Halle and Leipzig are 24 miles 
only apart.) 

In their intercourse with each other did not 
Telemann describe to his friend — four years 
younger than he — what he had seen and heard 
at Hanover and Brunswick ? describe Steffani 
and his music, the bands, orchestras, and operatic 
company of those cities? Strange if he did not; 
still stranger if Handel was not excited by what 
he heard. 

There is no intimation whatsoever of the dura- 
tion of this acquaintance between the two young 
composers—nothing to show that Handel was still 
in Halle as late as 1703. We only know that on 
the 9th of July that year he was in the organ-loft 
of the Mary Magdalen church in Hamburg, and 
met Mattheson there, who took him home with 
him. Now how did he get there ? and why ? 

Let us answer the last question first. Handel's 
He had had a 
taste of Opera when a child in Berlin. His in- 
fanned the 


genius was essentially dramatic. 
course with Telemann must have 
flame ; and his friend’s position—at the head of 
an opera, although so young—amust have given a 
powerful impulse to his ambition. The little 
town of Halle—whese university had only exist- 
ed since 1694—could give little opportunity for 
the display of his abilities, for the attainment of 
wealth and a position, or for study. But cireum- 
stances had decided him for opera, just as they 
had at this precise time decided for Bach—less 
than four weeks younger than he—his destiny as 
the great contrapuntist and writer for the church. 

But whither shall Handel turn his steps? Leip- 
zig, with its few operas during the time of its 
annual fairs, and with young Telemann as their 
director, was exhausted; Brunswick, so far as 
we know the history of that stage at that time, 
could offer no very great inducements for an ex- 
tended residence; Berlin was distant, and, as 
well as Dresden, given up to the Italians, with 
composers and musicians who were appointees of 
the Court, and tied to their duties—not therefore 
places for the independent Handel. Hamburg, 
on the other hand, was a free city; its German 
Opera was then the finest in Germany, and, 
above all, it had Reinhard Keiser as its composer. 

Hasse, who was for many years during the 
middle of the last century, after the wane of 
Handel and before the rise of Gluck, altogether 
the greatest of the then living operatic composers, 
was for some years tenor singer under Keiser. 
His testimony in his last years was that Keiser 
“was the greatest composer that ever lived,” and 
yet he had sung in Handel's works, knew them 
thoroughly, and refused to visit England to com- 
pete with him. This, then, was why Handel 
went to Hamburg. Now how did he go ? 

In those days, as now, upon leaving Halle, he 
would travel north by the great road to Kothen, 
and thence to Magdeburg. Here two ways were 


| 
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open to him: to take a boat, and float down the 


long, tedious windings of the Elbe, or follow the 
great post road to Brunswick, where he might 
hear the music which Telemann had doubtless so 
often described to him, and thence onward to 
Hanover, where he might see Steffani and hear 
From Hano- 
ver the road was almost due north to Hamburg. 


” 


the “musie in the French style. 


There was little if any difference in the distance 
by these two routes. There can be little doubt 
which route Handel chose. 

(>) “I was acquainted with Steffani’s merits, 
and he had heard of me.” Of course ‘Telemann, 
who had been so often in Hanover, and who had 
made Steffani’s works his models, had made his 
friend well acquainted with that singer and com- 
poser’s merits; and, on the other hand, the story 
of the wonderful boy who had astonished the 
Court and composers of Berlin could not be un- 
known to him. But how absurd the statement if 
they had met before the time referred to in Ve- 
nice! But they did nof meet in Venice.  Stef- 
fani was busy all those years in North Germany 
with his music and politics, as we shall see. 

(c) This clause needs no farther comment. 

(d) » He received me with great kindness, and 
took an early opportunity to introduce me to the 
princess Sophia,” &c. This princess was married 
to Frederick William, Swine the First, of Prussia 
in 1708, and removed to Berlin. Handel's intro- 
duction to her therefore must have been before 
his Italian journey. 

(e) This clause also requires no farther com- 
ment. 

(f) We come now to the resignation of the 
Kapellmeistership by Steffani in Handel’s favor. 
Mainwaring (1760) originates the story of Han- 
del’s having made the aequiintance of Stetfani 
in Venice. His words are: “ This person (whose 
character is elegantly sketched by a lower of his 
Art and friend to his memory) he had seen at 
Venice, the place of his nativity.” 
“ Those who are inclined to see a fuller account 


Again : 


of him may consult those Memoirs of his life, 
consisting, indeed, of a very few pages, but sufli- 
cient to do him great honor.” I know nothing 
farther of these memoirs; but in 1764 an article 
appeared in the “ Hamburgischer Journal,” co- 
pied in 1784 into Forkel’s * Musikalischer Alma- 
nach,” which I suppose to be a translation of the 
memoirs in question. This article expressly states 
that the information is mostly derived from Han- 
del, “dem man auch das meiste von den Le- 
bensumstiinden des Steffani zu verdanken hat.” 
Hawkins says the same in his sketch of Steffani, 
(History, vol. 1V.. p. 287.) 
same memoirs. 

Steffani was born, then, according to Handel, 


He evidently uses the 


at Castelfranco, a small city in the Venetian ter- 
ritory ; proved, as he grew up, to have a fine 
tenor voice and genius for music, and, while still 
“in his teens,” 
with Bernabei. 
August, father of King George I., to Hanover, to 
take the place of Kapellmeister, notwithstanding 
he had taken orders in the Catholic church, and 


went to Munich to sing and study 
There he was invited by Ernest 


was nominally a priest. Several of his operas 
were performed not only in Hanover, but in 
Hamburg, before the year 1700. 

In the meantime Steffani had entered upon a 
new phase of his career. In 1689 the Emperor 
proposed the elevation of the Duke of Brunswick 
to the dignity of Elector, but soon had the Cath- 
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olic Electors of Cologne, Treves, and the Pfalz 
arrayed in opposition. Through the skill of Stef- 
fani, the Catholic, however, their opposition was 
conquered, and the dignity nominally conferred, 
for Ernest August died without taking his seat in 
the Electoral College. The matter was kept 
along for several years, and not until 1708—note 
the date—was George, the successor of Ernest, 
admitted to that body. Steffani was recognized 
as a statesman, and from this date produced no 
music in his own name, that of Gregorio Pina, 
But the 


Elector’s aims were not yet fully reached; he 





his eopyist, being used in its stead. 


sought also the dignity of Archtreasurer of the 
In 1710* this wish was fulfilled, and 
Steffani received his reward in the form of a 
handsome annuity, (for those days,) and the Pope 
made him Bishop of Spiga—a place, according 
to Heglin, in Asia Minor, by other authorities in 
the Spanish West Indies. At all events, he never 
Now Hawkins, Forkel, 


Gerber, Schilling, the Dictionary of Musicians, all 


Empire. 


had occasion to visit it. 


agree, upon Handel's authority professedly, that 
Steffani resigned his Kapellmeistership in 1708. 
Forkel’s words—copied trom the Hamburg Jour- 
nal, 1764—are: “ In the year 1708 he fully re- 
signed his Kapellmeistership. This he did prin- 
cipally out of good will towards Herr Handel, 
whom we must thank for the most of the cireum- 
stances of Steffani’s Life.” 

That is, when Steffani’s efforts were crowned 
with success, and George took his seat in the 
Electoral College, the event was a glorious one 
for the diplomatist ; and he might well ignore his 
former position, and resign in favor of Handel. 
But Handel at this time (1708) is composing 
music in Naples, as Mr. Sghelcher has fully 
proved. Steffani has not known him in Venice, 
as we have already stated ; first, because we find 
him too much occupied to make the journey thith- 
er during Handel’s residence there ; secondly, 
because such a journey is nowhere intimated ; 
and, thirdly, because we read in the sketch just 
quoted as follows: * Steffani had been so long 
away from his native land that in 1729 he felt a 
desire to visit his relations. He passed the winter 
in Italy,” &e. 

All agree, however, Mr. Scheelcher with them, 
that Steffani had personally known Handel before 
he resigned in his favor. He knew him, then, 
before his departure for Italy. Now in those 
days people did not go about soliciting Kapell- 
meisterships, or engagements as composers. They 
were called to these offices. Steffani was called 
from Munich to Hanover, Telemann from Leip- 
zig to Hamburg and Frankfort, &c., Attilio and 
Hasse ‘alled from 
Venice to Dresden, and afterwards to London, 
Keiser to Copenhagen, &c. So Steffani, know- 
ing the talents of Handel, and keeping himself 
informed of his career in Italy, especially if “a 
certain Baron Kilmanseck ” was then there en- 


Bononcini to London. yas 


joying the composer's acquaintance as is stated, 
would naturally, upon laying down his musical 
honors and duties, advise the appointment of the 
On my the- 
ory that Handel was in Hanover in 1703, and 
probably also on his return from Hamburg home, 


rising young man as his successor. 


on his way to Italy, there ceases to be any diffi- 
culty in these dates. 
(Conclusion next week.] 


* I should state that according to Knight’s Penny 
Nee, a George received this ps in 1706 ; 
but I prefer my German authorities, and make it 1710. 
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Handel's “Israel in Egypt.” 


{In recalling last week one of our own old newspa- 
per sketches (1851) of this great Oratorio, (provoked 
thereto by the strange literal coincidence of a London 
article of a later date, cited by M. Schoelcher,) we 
quite forgot that we had used its principal sentences 
a few months afterwards as the germ of a more ex- 
tended analysis of the entire Oratorio, which appeared 
in Sartain’s Magazine, for January, 1852. It was from 
this latter, doubtless, that the London critic stole his 
plumage. 

Probably the article in Sartain found few readers 
here, though it could boast of at least onein Fngland. 
The day for ‘‘ Israel in Egypt’’ had not yet come with 
us unmusical Americans. The performance in 1851, 
by our Boston Musical Education Society, (to whose 
efforts, at the instance of those enterprising and ex- 
cellent leaders, Messrs. Webb and Mason, we owed the 
pleasure that moved us to write about it,) was not of 
course appreciated at half its value, and excited but 
a short-lived interest outside of a very narrow circle, 
To-day the circumstances are changed. Handel is 
now one of the absorbing topics. The great Festival 
of the past year in London, and our own in Boston, 
the new Biography of the composer, the fresh percep- 
tion of the grandeurs of his “Israel”? awakened now 
in England, and the fact that our own Handel and 
Haydn Society have taken hold of it in earnest, and 
are studying it with the hope of bringing it out on a 
sufficiently grand scale, all tend to draw to it that 
amount of expectation and attention which must sure- 
ly make its greatness recognized and felt. 

We would do all in our power to call attention to 
this noble music,—too happy could we excite the mn- 
sical public, or the singers, to seek a closer and a 
deeper insight into the marvellous beauties and ex- 
cellencies of such 4 work of Art. And as we hardly 
dare to risk a second experiment, in the way of de- 
scriptive analysis, we shall be pardoned for falling 
back upon the first, which seems to us to have been 
not altogether unsuccessful, and for summoning from 
the shades of the old Magazine the unnoticed or for- 


gotten article. What follows is essentially just that ; 


only we reserve to ourselves the privilege of adding, - 


subtracting, altering, as the new impressions of the 
music may suggest. ] 

It is always good to inhale the bracing moun- 
tain air of Handel. 
strong pulse of a wholesome, humanitary, uni- 


His music beats with the 
versal feeling. He knows not how to be other- 
wise than strong ;—strong in faith, in conception, 
Really, if 
you study him in his musie (where along it is fair 
to read the character of a musician), he is one of 
the strongest and largest representative men of 
our race. He has expressed, in the enduring form 
of Art, what the whole race in common needs to 


and in will, and large in sympathies. 


have expressed ; he has done his full share to keep 
alive the noblest hopes, to strengthen the inmost, 
unsectarian faith, and to promote the noblest 
destinies, of Man, the image of his Maker. Will 
not after ages look upon him asa sort of :prophet ? 
—for surely it required a prophet so to illuminate 
and, as it were, revivify the grandest texts of 
Scripture, as he has done in his music :—Music, 
which alone solves the problem of a universal 
language. 

No theme ever seems too great for Handel. 
He moves at home among miracles; he has music 
fit for Sinai and the passage of the Red Sea; and 
he perfectly reconciles miracle with humanity,— 
with the deep, common instincts of the race. In 
the bold certainty and inexhaustibleness of his 
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inspirations, he calls up the image of the old 
prophet, who smote the rock, and the waters 
gushed forth. 

Perhaps our readers will not be wholly unin- 
terested by some feeble reminiscences (feeble 
indeed must all attempts in words be to reproduce 
the impressions of music!) of his great Oratorio 
—“Tsrael in Egypt.” The piece is mainly a 
series of colossal choruses, describing the plagues 
of Egypt. the passage of the Red Sea, the trium- 
phant delivery of the Israelites, with great an- 


| thems of praise, built upon the song of Miriam. 





These are very individual and descriptive in their 
character, from the sublime to the sometimes (not 
offensively) grotesque. It is music to make one 
grow strong, as he sits and listens. 
of the work is too great, too universal, for any but 
the amplest chorus treatment. 

Seeking in the natural world a type for the 


” 


The sentiment 


great choruses of “Israel in Egypt, 
the solemn, tranquil grandeur of our own “ White 
Mountains.” It is almost exclusively a mountain 
chain of immense choruses, connected by some 
rugged passes of recitative,and a very few green 
vales of song, into which we are permitted to 
peep. These choruses are all wonderful speci- 
mens, in their way, of most consummate musical 
treatment, whether in plain, solid counterpoint, 
or in all the intricacies and beautiful “ hide-and- 
seek” of fugue. But there is a {poetic force of 
conception in them, that still more commends 
them. Each is unlike the others. Each per- 
fectly embodies a spiritual and an outward expe- 
ience, uttering an emotion, and painting an image 
or a scene. Hear “ Israel in Egypt,” and you 
will discover that there may bé@ poetry, there may 
be feeling and dramatic pathos in the severe and, 
as many suppose, dry, cold, merely technical 
form ofa strict fugue, * * *  * 

There is no overture or orchestral introduction. 
The origin of the whole matter is simply and 
briefly laid open in two lines of recitative, (No. 
1,) by a tenor voice: Now there arose a new king 
over Equpt, which knew not Joseph : and he set 
over Israel task-masters, to afflict them with bur- 
dens ; and they made them serve with rigor. 

Here is the cause: now for the effect, which is 
portrayed on a vast and gloomy field in a great 
double chorus, or chorus for two choirs, (No. 2,) 
In long, slow notes of six- 


four measure, the altos of the first choir begin, 


which is in C minor. 


with their rich and sad low tones: And the chil- 
dren of Israel sighed, sighed by reason of the 
bondage. They pause two measures, which are 
filled up by the steady, heavy movement of the 
instruments, and then all the female voices of both 
choirs add, in unison ; And their cry came up unto 
God. Another pause: then in shorter, equal 
notes, the sopranos climb the scale, an octave or 
more, by stages, with tenors accompanying, to 
the words, They oppressed them with burdens, and 
made them serve, holding upon the high G on the 
word serve, while the altos echo the movement in 
their way, the sopranos adding emphatically twice, 
as they go on, «ith rigor; and then the basses 
fill all up below with the preceding figure: And 
their cry, &c. From this point all the choral floods 
swell onwards, and all the figures are mingled to- 
gether in those complicated forms of counter- 
point, which, of course, it is useless to attempt to 
describe. Once it gives way, indeed, to the sighs 
with which the altos opened, this time with the 
full, mournful harmony of all the voices; one 


} 
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| 
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we think of | 
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choir still utters the sighs at intervals, while voice 
after voice of the other begin again to roll in the 
burden of the second subject, They oppressed, &c., 
which is soon rejoined in all the basses by the 
third subject, And their ery, and all the subjects 
One more 





are worked up together as before. 
pause, and the chorus closes with a grand sim- 
plicity, by the whole mass of voices blending in 
a few bars of plain and solid harmony, in long- 
drawn notes, upon the words, And their cry came 
up, came up, unto God. The grandeur of this 
chorus warns you of still greater grandeurs com- 
ing. Miracle begins not yet; but here is the 
call, the deep, sufficient cause, the looking up, for 
miracle. The mind is brought into a disposition 
to expect it—it is prepared for it by being made 
first to feel the Infinite within itself,—by being 
put in sympathy with the oppressed, and led with 
them to make the appeal from the natural to the 
supernatural, in obedience to that sense of justice 
and of order which relates us with both worlds. 
This chorus is the solemn portal by which Handel 
introduces us believingly into the realm of won- 
ders. 

No. 3. Recitative, tells of Moses and Aaron 
showing signs, and turning their waters into blood ; 
which is followed by the remarkable single cho- 
rus in G minor, They loath-ed to drink, whose 
fugal subject, passed from voice to voice, and 
multiplied through all the forms of chromatic 
counterpoint, sickens excessively through the 
continually-echoed interval of the “extreme flat 
seventh.” 

But from this imagination of disgust we are 
soon humorously relieved by one of those pleas- 
ant freaks of Handel's happy fancy. Presto! 
what frolicsome, grotesque hops and jumps be- 
tween the figures.of the violins! There is no 
mistaking the subject of the air (mezzo-soprano) 
which follows this droll prelude: Their land 
brought forth frogs ; yea, even in their king’s cham- 
bers : how the voice prolongs and plays upon the 
first syllable of that word chambers! The strain 
grows more sober at the thought of the cattle 
given over to the pestilence; but the frogs hop 
back in the accompaniment, and wind up with a 
merry rifornel. This hop-skip-and-jump song 
fitly precedes the double chorus, No. 6, which is 
in the same vein, and happily suggests the uni- 
versally-pervading presence of the small plague 
which it describes. He spake the word, is uttered 
in strong unison of the male voices; and there 
came all manner of flies: answer the silvery sopra- 
nos and altos, with their light and airy harmony ; 
and the whole air swarms and shivers with the 
fine demi-semi-quavers of the violins. The fiat 
and the image are several times repeated, now 
alternately, and now in simultaneous distribution 
among the various voices. The heat of the move- 
ment increases, till, at last, the orchestral basses 
are stirred up from their depths, and roll along, 
like the roar of a fire across a prairie, to express 
the all-devouring plague of locusts. Here is a 
success which one would have pronounced im- 
possible in music. Another composer could not 
have handled such a conception with any hope of 
not coming off flatly ridiculous ; but the Handel- 
ian health and vigor could riot in the full humor 
of the thought, and dare to paint the images so 
literally, without violating the dignity of Art. It 
has been well suggested that Haydn doubtless 
“had been a close observer of this and other de- 
scriptive figures of Handel; and it is very pro- 
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the leviathan, the crawl of the worm, the bound- 
ing of the stag, the tread of the heavy beast, and 
other passages of dangerous precedent, from his 
great predecessor.” 

No. 7. Now the creative energy of our com- 
poser is thoroughly roused ; 
more exhausted by this last effort than are the 
Look out for worse 


his resources are no 


vials of the heavenly wrath. 
than locusts now; a pure elemental tempest, a 
wholly awful and sublime type of destroying 
force. The orchestra arrests attention to the 
hush before a storm, with now and then a big 
raindrop, then pattering notes that increase thick- 
er and thicker, till out bursts the famous “ Hails- 
How simple, but terrifically 
Fire, mingled with the 


stone Chorus.” 
graphic in its movement! 
hail, ran along the ground! There is nothing in- 
tricate in its construction, the vocal masses are 
soon possessed by its crackling momentum, and 
it almost “ runs along” of itself. 

No. 8. As opposite from the last as possible is 
the next chorus: He sent a thick darkness, The 
dull, groping, chromatic harmony with which the 
instruments prepare the thought, is as far from 
commonplace as the most modern modulations of 
Spohr or Mendelssohn, and almost makes you 
Voice after voice, uttering separately 
little fragments of the sentence, in recitative 
style, make the bewilderment appalling; and 
how palpable that darkness, when the instru- 
ments at last drop away, and in distinct unison 
the bass voices pronounce: which might be FELT! 

We shall resume the thread next week. 


shudder. 


Musical Ghit- Chat. 


i waters are ee to stir 


” 


The They 
could not always stand congealed by “ panic.” Some 
of the safer, smaller ventures in the way of concerts 
are announced ; and these, though small, are of the 
best kind, sweet to the core. The Menperssoun 
QuinTETTE Crus will give us classical string quin- 
tets, quartets, trios, &c., and revive the best thoughts 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, at Chickering’s 
saloon, which, thank heaven, is not vet turned into a 
court room. Their prices are reduced, their audi- 
ence is always found among those who value music 
beyond mere amusement,—and an hour spent with 
Beethoven as spent with and not away from the Muse. 
The night of the first concert will soon be fixed. 
The Club have also made arrangements for a series 
of six (lighter) concerts at Jamaica Plain, and a 
short private series (classical) at Cambridge. They 
are also considering the plan of giving cheap popu- 
lar concerts in the city, several times a weck, at Mer- 
cantile Hall.....Read, below, the programme of the 
first “ OnpHEUS ” concert, to be given at the Melo- 
deon next Saturday evening. A more sterling and 
more fresh selection of truly genial pieces has never 
yet been offered us. The beautiful ensemble of the 
male choir, as well as the fine solo-singing of Miss 
Doane, Mr. Kreissman, the Messrs. Scuraus- 
STAEDTER, and others, will surely give delight. By 
the way, we were amused at finding the following in 
the Boston correspondence of the Philadelphia City 
Item : 


The concerts about to commence are not by any 
Orphan’s Glee Clab, as my last letter read, but by the 
Orphans, whose triamph at the convocation of Ger- 
man singers in Philadelphia, last summer, will be 
recalled to mind. 

We beg to assure this writer that the “ Orpheus 
Glee Club” are no orphans ; Boston is not ashamed 
to father them ; besides, they are true sons of Vater- 
land.....The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Philharmonic Socie- 
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first takes place this evening, with Mr. Etsreip as 
conduetor, and with a programme which it does one’s 
heart zood to read, containing as it does Beethoven’s 
‘Heroic’? Svmphony, Mendelssohn’s overture to 
Ruy Blas, and Weber's to Oberon. If it succeeds, 
shall not our own orchestra take courage ? 
it seems, can go to the Ballet. night this 
week has the Boston Theatre been ji//ed, with enthu- 
siastic witnesses of the exquisite harmonies of mo- 
tion presented by the Ronzani Troupe. 

In New York the smouldering embers of Italian 
Opera still flare up*with occasional Troratore flashes. 
(for now Italian Opera means Trovatore, with a few 
The last was called 
when the 
troubadour; LacranGr, the lady-love; D'Anert 
the gipsv; GassrEerR, the eruel count, &e. 
Bievarpr, who made his debut in Rigoletto. the 
Conrier § Enquirer savs, “is the happy possessor of 
that rare gift, a decided. pure, vet manly tenor voice 
Its quality is as fine, with two exceptions. as any that 
we have heard: he delivers it with great freedom and 
and his method 


” 


People, 
Every 


equally hacknied alternatives, ) 


a “star performance.” BIGNARDI sang 


Siernor 


purity: his style is severely chaste. 
of singing is formed in the most correct Itolian 


school. Added to all this (perhaps bv reason of it) 


his enunciation is distinet and clear—a great aid to 
pure vocalization in the highest stvle. Mr. Bienardi 
sang on Wednesday night with feeling, thonch hard- 
but the opera gave him little oppor- 
tunity for passionful utterance.”.... VIEUXTEMPS, 
Trarsernc, and Mme. Frezzouint, it seems. only 
looked at Boston this weck. but went (on second 
thought) to Philadelphia. The concert managers 
cannot lav down their course with any certainty until 
the storm passes. “Germania Rehearsals” (after 
the model of the Germanians) anpear to find enconr- 
agement in the City of Brotherly Love. They play 
waltzes, overtures, and now and then an extract from 
a Beethoven symphony. Cart Senz—whilome the 
drummer, whose drumming used to reflect the inten- 
tion of the whole music. an merely ponnd ont 
the time—now wields the baton to the delight of the 
young and pretty Philadelphiennes. 


ly with fervor; 


Cuartes ZEuNER, well-known in Boston for so 
many vears, one of the best-educated musicians and 
organists in America, the author of the only thing 
like an original collection of psalmody. “ The Amer- 
ican Harp,” committed suicidein Philadelphia, where 
he has resided for some vears past. Te was ahout 
sixtv vears of age, and his friends had been distressed 
about him on account of his interest in Spiritualism, 


An Organ concert took place at the Beneficent 
Congregational Church in Providence. last Wednes- 
day evening, when the new organ built by Messrs. 
FE. & G. G. Hook, of this city, was “opened” to 
the delight of a fine andience Mr. G. W. Moraan, 
organist of Grace Church, New York, performed 
Variations by Hesse, the Wedding March hv Men- 
delssohn, an Andante, Minuet and Trio by Mozart, 
a chorus from “Tsrael in FEevpt.” the overture to 
“Oberon.” a Fugue by Bach (in G minor), and other 
things less worthy of the instrument. 
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SCHRAUBSTAEDTER, 
VOCALIST (TENOR), 


Gives instruction in SINGING and on the PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No, 12 Marion Street. 


WwW. 


SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 wiennimensinid Street. 


A SUPERIOR SOPRANO § SINGER 
Wishes a situation to sing in Church. Apply at Russell & 
Richardson's, 291 Washing’on St. 


Mr. ZERDAHELYI, 


The Hungarian Pianist, from England, begs to announce that 
he will give Lessons on the Piano-Forte. 

Terms $50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two a week ; $30 per 
quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Residence, 31 Somerset street. Or address at the Messrs. 
Chickerings’, or the music store of Mesers. Russell & Rich- 
ardson. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be found on appli- 
eation. 








NINTH SEASON. 
HE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB will give their 
Set of Eight Concerts at the Rooms of Messrs. CaicKERING. 
Package of Eight Tickets (reduced price) Four Dollars. Sin- 
gle tickets will be 75 cents each. Subscription lists will be in 
the stores by Monday, Nov. 16th. 


THE ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB 


Respectfully inform their friends and subscribers that their 
FIROT CONCERT (of the series of Three) will take place on 
SATURDAY EVENING, Nov. 21, at the Melodeon, under the 
direction of Mr. A. KREISSMANN, on which occasion they 
will be kindly assisted by Miss Lucy A. Doans, Vocalist, and 
Mr Ww. Scavutrze, Violinist 


PROGR os ia E. 





1—Chorus of Privsts (Magic Flute) iissaveweeedacunem Mozart 

> GE OE Sana iuinariadeencscdanmuasetnd Mozart 
it rin, with Chorus (Euryanthe)....... .. Sev Oeenewe Weber 
4- Aria SP cecencesnesies Waveceuneses see ees Beethoven 
G-— Fate FN cekccne  sescaccacccescacnceuc Mozart 

PART Il. 

Ss Wa BIE iosks ciccevececccccnecone Mendelssohn 
7—Solo, Violin, 10th Air VaricGe . De Beriot 





8—Praver before Bartle......... .. Weber 
Dae CO HONE ii ose ce cewcescontvensdncnncues Vogl 
PTR Rid x ce'nwi cacenes) + occcuenetdemiadanens Haeser 


(> Subseription Lists may be found at the music stores of 
Messrs Russell & Riehardson, E H. Wade, and Oliver Ditson 
& Co ; also at N. D. Cotton’s store. Single tickets at 50 cents 
each can be had at the same places, and at the door on the 
evening. Concert to commence at 74 ‘o'clock precisely. 


T=J0B PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office. 


THE NEW CARMINA SACRA, 


MODEL SINGING page FOR Lig —— H, SCHOOL, 
% FOR HOME US 


Sold by J. R. MILLER, R29 Wachtnaeen St. 








ATHENZUM GALLERY. 


The Exhibition at the BOSTON ATHEN.EUM will continue 
open through November. A number of attractive paintings 
will soon he added to the collection. 

Oct. 19, 1857. 


NSTRUCTION IN SINGING.—Considering the de- 
plorable condition of the financial world, which tends to 
discouragement and toa lack of patronage of all the profes- 
sions, SIGNOR CORELLT proposes to form Singing Classes at 
a price reduceable according to the number of pupils. 
In this manner the amateurs of music can continue or re- 
sume their studies at a price conforming to the present want 
of means. 





1 person per quarter, 
“ “ 

“ “ 

“ “ 

w “ 

“ rn 


os “ 


>> Applications may be addressed to Messrs. Chickering’s 
rooms, Masorie Temple, where Sig. Corelli himself will be 
found every Monday and Thursday from 9 till 1 o’clock—or at 
the principal music stores. 


CLASSES IN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 


Mr. F. W. MEERBACH begs leaves to state to the citizens of 
Boston and Roxbury that he is prepared to give instruction in 
Piano-Forte playing to small classes 

Long experience and careful examination of the subject have 
convinced him, that besides the great saving of expense, he can 
offer some particular advantages in this manner of teaching, by 
which he hopes the young student will be relieved of a great 
deal of weariness which accompanies the practice of the finger 
exercises, scales, &c., and on which a final success so much 
depends. 

For further information apply to Mr. M, at his residence, 
Tonic Hall, Roxbury; or address at the music stores of O. 
Ditson & Co. or Russell & Richardson ; or at this office. 

OcroBer, 1857. 


LUCIA,——PIANO SOLO. 
LIVER DITSON & CO. have just published—The 
Opera of LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Piano Solo, being 
the Ninth volume of “ Ditson’s Edition of Standard Operas.” 
In Press, LUCREZIA BORGIA, Piano Solo, of the same series. 














A CARD. 
ARL ZERRAHN, having returned from Furope, is 
' now ready to commence his course of instruction in music. 
Please address at Chickering & Sons’, or at any of the prin- 
cipal musie stores. M 





OTTO DRESEL 
May be addressed at Russell & Richardson’s Music Store, 291 
Washington St or at the Messrs Chickering’s Ware-rooms. 
Terms for Music lessons, #50 per quarter of 24 lessons, two 
a week; $30 per quate of 12 lessons, one a week. 
i LLE. GABRIELLE DF. LAMOTTE has the 
honor to announce that she has resumed her Morning 
and Afternoon Classes for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the Piano-Forte. 
Applications to be made at 55 Hancock Street. 


AUGUST HAMANN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


May be addressed at Messrs. Russell & Richardson’s 
Music Store, 291 Washington Street. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-F'ORTESS 
At the Fairs of 1856: 


FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
POR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 


FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
ST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 


BE 


FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A S'.VER MEDAL. 


ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 


This Tiouse was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 


Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 
Four Bronze Medals. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


M RS J. H. LONG, 


VOCALIST (SOPRANO). 
Address at W ee House, Boston. 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 


GEORGE W ILLIAM W ARREN, 
(Late at the Second Presb. Church), and again 
ORQANIST OF ST.PAUL'S GHURCH, 

ALBANY, N.Y. 


G. ANDRE & co., 
Dépét of Foreiggt and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’s, Haydn's and Mosart's wate. 


o~oea6~rean vo O3O EO OOO 


(Imported from England) 


389, Broadway, MY. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


pte mpneet S Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorios, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems; Operatic Music, Scngs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches ; Madrigals 
and Glees; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 


Novello’s Octave Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &e , in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment Tandel’s Messiah, 
#1 63; Judas Maccabeus, $1 63; Haydn's Creation, $1 26 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published 
in this series at similarly low prices, 
NOVELLO’'S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinet in Vocal Score, with Organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO'S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's ‘ Messtah,’’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel's “Judas Maccabsceus,”’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘‘ Samson,’ price 88 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 

And at 69 Dean Street, Soho — are, and 24 Poultry, London. 
Messrs. AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
Teachers of Music, will return from Europe in season to re- 
ceive Pupils after Nov. Ist, and may be addressed at Messrs. 

Rusaell & Richardson's Masic Store, 291 Washington street. 





: a s 
WILLIMAY SCHULTZ 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
¥ and in the THEOKY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, (U. 8. Hotel), or at the Music Stores. 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 


HE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 


on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
System of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Ii strumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker, J. W. Apams, Levi P. 
Homer, J. C. D. Parker, and WILLIAM SCHULTZE. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 
WM. READ, See’y of the Corporation. 
hae wl 
J. C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano- forte, Organ & Rarmonp, 
3 WAYWARD PLACE. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracker of the Jana aud Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

Cc. BREUS I N G, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépot of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 


Fg CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


mm 
a Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
imap 








“EDWARD Bae . BALCH, | MUSIC _ “AND _ JOB | ‘PRINTING O OFFICE, N No. | 21 ‘SCHOOL. STREET. 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, | 
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MONTHLY 
| CATALOGUE OF NEW MUSIC. 


OCTOBER. 


> 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
WHEN THE MORNING GEMS ARE PEARLY, 


)38, Asa Hull, 26 
WAST THOU TAUGHT ME TO LOVE 

THEE, (F) 3, W. P. Howard, 25 
NEW MOWN HAY. (A) 8, 

TRAPPER, Lithographic title, (F) 4, 

DEPARTED DAYS, Serenade, (F) 8, Geo. F. Root, 25 
ROSEMARY CROWN, (E) 3, E. L. White, 25 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
LES FEUILLES MORTES, Reverie-Etude, (F) 5, 
Lefebure a / 35 
LA SEMIRAMIDE (F sharp) 7, 8 
IOWA QUICKSTED, (K flat) 2, sa Hu iu 
waar’ %e THE PRAIRIE FLOWER, SCLOTTISCHE, 
(G) 3, 8 Winner, 
BERCEUSE, Rowance, (E flat) 5,.. 25 
ANNEN POL RA, (Mec mesene si svencceces J. Strauss, Jr. 25 
WAVERLEY SCHOTTISCHE, (A tlat) 4, E. A Wendenberg, 26 
WAVERLEY POLIKKA, (A) 4, 25 
L’INCONNUE, POLKA FKANCAISE, (D minor) 8, 
. Strauss, Jr. 
A LEONORA, Nocturne, (A flat) 4,............ J. Ascher, 
DAWN OF BLISS, (E flat) 4, G. O. Farmer, 
SIGNS OF LOVE. Six beautiful Melodies with brilliant 
Variations, by Charles Grobe, 
No. 1—To the Cottage of my Mother, (G) 4, 
No. 2—Kitty Clyde, (Q)4 
No. 8—Oid Arm Chair, (K flat) 4, 
No. 4—Lament of the trish Emigrant, (C) 4 
No. 5—Kosalie, the Prairie Flower, (B flat) 4 
No. 6—He Doeth all Things Well, (8 flat) 4, 


HOw E’S FAMILY CIRCLE GLEE BOOK, (5th thousand) 1.25 

Youn AmERicA’ 8 FL UTE INSTRUCTOR,. 60 

“ abridged ‘edit. 25 

“ “ VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR, 50 

ss “ “ abridged edit. 26 
New German AC CORDEON INSTRUCTOR, 


In Press, will be ready Nov. lst: 
GUIDE FOR THE YOUNG PIANIST, by Jutivs Knorr. — 
Price $2 50. 


25 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 

The letters after the name of each of the above pieces, signify 
the key in which the piece is written. To express the compa- 
rative difficulty of execution of different pieces, we have intro- 
duced a scale of figures, running from 1, (which represents 
very easy,] inclusive to '7, [which is applied to the most diffi- 
eult music.) 

The MUSICIAN’S GUIDE, a large Quarto of 80 pages, con- 
taining the Life of The'l Sy. en slys. of 4000 celebrates Musical 
works, Musical engrs Avings, and two Seautiful pieces of Music, 
&e.—a book of great value to all Musicians—sent to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of four cents in stanips, to defray postage. 
Direct your application to 


RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
shatiamesionss 291 Washington Street, Boston. 


WATKIN Ss & Co. 


(Successors to Rrep & WATKINS,) 


Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 


Xu. 


AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 shanti annie spvanve ebratiens: Il. 


FI ALLET, DAVIS &z CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 
409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 





WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


First insertion, perline........... . 
Each subsequent insertion, per line oceees oe 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 
Do do each subsequent. . 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
Payment: required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
LAS 
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